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Messages of the Earlier Prophets, Arranged in the Order of Time, 
and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase. By Frank Knight 
Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, and Charles Foster 
Kent, Ph.D., Brown University. Philadelphia : John D. 
Wattles & Co., 1898. Pp. xv + 304. $1. 

Those who have found the prophetic books obscure will welcome 
this modest attempt to render their meaning clear and intelligible. 
The most important thing to be done for the prophetic utterances as 
found in the Old Testament is, first of all, to arrange them in chrono- 
logical order. This itself is a commentary of the highest value; but in 
addition to this the authors of this volume have furnished an excellent 
analysis, and, best of all, they have had the courage to prepare a free 
paraphrase of the prophetic utterances. It is a fact that a paraphrase 
of the English translation is just as necessary for an understanding of 
it as the translation of the Hebrew text into English. Two processes 
are required, the translation and the paraphrase ; and to stop with the 
translation is leaving half the work, so far as it relates to the reader, 
undone. There has been no attempt to take up critical questions, 
although it is evident that the results of criticism lie at the basis of the 
work. The paraphrase, like all paraphrases, is understood to represent 
the interpretation which the writers themselves adopt of the passage in 
question. It would not be difficult to find passages in reference to 
which one would wish to differ, as, for example, the representation that 
Amos 3 : 3-8 is the prophet's vindication of his right to prophesy, a 
view which, though held through all the centuries, would now seem to 
be a mistaken one ; the position assigned the first chapter of Isaiah 
(p. 103); the interpretation of the title Prince of Peace (p. 106); the 
insufficient emphasis put upon the coming of the Scythians in connec- 
tion with the message of Zephaniah ; the view taken of the ceremonial 
offering in Amos 5 : 21-27. Perhaps the most unsatisfactory feature of 
the book is the confusion which is introduced in certain cases between 
the historical statements of the authors and the description of the 
background which they place in the mouth of the prophet, when they 
represent him speaking in the first person. It is, of course, a very bold 
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thing to represent Hosea in chaps. 1-3 as reciting his family experi- 
ences to his neighbors, e. g., " You are all familiar, fellow-Israelites, 
with my sad personal experience. You all know, etc., etc.;" but this- 
boldness secures a vividness of expression without which many will 
utterly fail to grasp the meaning of the passage. The only question is 
whether in such passages as Hos. 2 : 2-5 (p. 53) the expansion does 
not prove to be weak in comparison with the original. 

A paraphrase prepared to be spoken is perhaps very different from 
one prepared to be printed. The material of this book evidently was 
prepared originally to be spoken, and one can see on every page how 
the emphasis which would be indicated in the voice of the speaker 
would add a world of meaning to that which, perhaps, the reader would 
regard insipid. We congratulate the authors on this most successful 
attempt to give assistance in the better understanding of a most 
important portion of the biblical literature, and we shall await with 
great interest the appearance of the second volume. 

W. R. H. 



Primer of the Bible. By W. H. Bennett, M.A., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Languages and Literature, Hackney College, London. 
London: Methuen&Co.; New York : Henry Holt & Co., 
1898. Pp. 236. 2S. 6d. 

This is an effort within the space of 230 pages to present a con- 
densed and connected view of the more recent results of biblical study, 
as these results affect the date and order of the biblical books. It is 
without question the most definite and satisfactory presentation of this 
subject in brief form which has yet been made. The position of the 
author is that of the most modern school of biblical criticism. He 
makes no attempt to compare the views of other schools. The book 
makes no claim to originality, its aim being to present to the ordinary 
reader the history of the Bible, namely, " the composition of the books 
and their relations to one another and to the history of Israel, of Juda- 
ism, and the church, and the process by which they were chosen, col- 
lected, and set apart as sacred Scriptures." The ancient codes, namely 
the book of the Covenant, Ex. 20 : 24 — 23 : 19, the decalogue, Ex. 20 : 
1-17, and the smaller book of the Covenant, Ex. 34 : 10-28, the author 
regards as Mosaic, in the sense that they are probably connected with 
Moses by a continuous tradition, and embody material and express 
principles derived from his teaching. He makes an interesting point 



